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ABSTRACT 

Despite many responses to the dropout problem, it 
remains unclear which school strategies are successful with at-risk 
students. State initiatives are well intentioned, but have certain 
limitations. Criteria such as local accountability, school-by-school 
regeneration and reform, longitudinal strategies, and horizontal 
coordination are needed. This paper describes the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation's New Futures Initiative, a project drawing on these 
criteria to help communities assist their at-risk youth. Community 
partnerships were created in five cities (Dayton, Ohio; Lawrence, 
Massachusetts; Little Rock, Arkansas; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and 
Savannah, Georgia) to bring about improved school achievement, 
reduced dropout and teen pregnancy rates, and increased young adult 
employment. The paper focuses only on the educational aspects of the 
initiative. In each city, the heart of New Futures is a "community 
collaborative" charged with planning, coordinating, and implementing 
specific youth-serving programs. Governed by broadly representative 
boards, these "collaboratives" are empowered with the political 
authority to plan and execute policy. Cities will assess their plan's 
success through a set of 10 outcome indicators stipulated by the 
Casey Foundation. It is too early to know whether the specific 
activities generated by New Futures will constitute systemic reforms 
that enhance the educational outcomes of most students at risk. 
Certain questions have already arisen concerning the collaboratives' 
ability to represent more than the traditional power elite, to bring 
about systemic change, and to effect a reform agenda generated 
outside the schools. As an experiment, however. New Futures contains 
documents that could lead to the development of a broad commitment to 
the welfare of all children in the five participating cities, 
especially in their approach to issues of ownership and involvement. 
(20 references) (MLH) 
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EMPONQONS OXMlNrEIES FOR SCHOOL BEEtXM: 
IHE ANNIE E. CASEY FdONCATICM'S NEW HTTOBES INITIATIVE 

Gary Wdilage, Pauline Lipnan and Gregory Smith 

I. AT-RISK SIWEHnSl THE FBCXBEEM AND THE HB5PGNSE 

^ During the decade of the 1980s, students dropping out of school 
has increasingly OGme to the fore as a serious prcblen. For 
individuals, dropping out is seen as a problem because it results in 
limited opportunities for eooncmic security and full participation in 
the society. Fton a societal perspective, dropping out is generally a 
ocxicem because the full development of the talents and skills of all 
citizens is essential for a democratic society. Vtiile dropping out is 
often destructive to individual youth, it also carries a hi^ social 
welfare cost and loss of economic potential for local oomnunities and 
the nation, in a world making the transition to a post-industrial 
society, the nation's dr opout rate takes on greater significance 
because the present generation of youth will be increasingly asked to 
engage in problem solving and hic^^er order analytical tasks integral to 
hic^y technological yaark. Ihe raed for more, and more ccnplex, 
education is widely recognized as one of the nation's top priorities 
(Dertouzos et al. , 1989) • 

Ihe ocnsequoxses^of students leaving school early have placed 
dropout prevention hic^ on the educational agenda, and by new nearly 
every school systea in the country has some kind of dropout preventioi 
progr a m. Despite pany responses to the problem, it is not clear vMch, 
if an/, school strategies are successful with the at-risk student. In 
part, this unc^ertainty is due to the ccnplexity of factors that result 



in drqppin? ait. Many educators have argued that social ocndltions 
outside the school affect students' suooees and their persistence to 
graduate, and that schools are not in a position to alter these 
ocnditicns. Research prosdjdes general support for this point of view 
by linking drcpouts with certain family and social background 
characteristics. For exanple, students frcm low socloeccnondc status 
hones and ninorities are more lUcely to drop out (Kolstad and Owings, 
1986; Peng, 1983; Bunftserger, 1987) . Another thene in the research on 
dropouts focuses on students' individual problens that interfere with 
school success such as pregnancy, drug abuse, mental health problens 
and learning difficulties. However, research also offers a third set 
of findings focused on school factors that inflxience students to leave 
before gnduation. In fact, the best predictors of dropping cut 
include retention in grade, course failure and credit deficiency, and 
disciplinary infractions that result in su^ienslon (Ekstrcn et al. , 
1986). 

Dropping out probably is best se^ as resulting frcm a 
multiplicity of factors that contribute to school failure and 
discouragement about the pcoBpects of graduation. Givien the 
ccnplexity of the problem, how can schools best respond to students at 
risk of dropping out? Most Btudies of dropouts have not provided 
decisive araMers. tfe still lack knowledge of the kinds of initiatives 
and refoms that will not only keep youth in school, but more 
iaportantly, educate them and prepare than for full participation in 
adult life. 
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At issue for poIicymakBrs is the develo|iaent of a variety of 
strategies aiioed at engendering both the will and caqpacity to deal with 
this issue. In respons e to the dr op ou t problem, pblicvnaloers at the 
state level, in particular, have introduced a wide range of 
initiatives. While action at this level is certainly isportant, we 
wish to argue that the public oGnmitnent and finely tuned progranmatic 
roqponooo needed to reduce dr opout rates might be developed more 
effectively within the comnanities in v^ch this problem exists. In 
what follows, we describe and oritigue a variety of state-level 
initiatives, drawing frcm this discussion a set of criteria that, if 
followed, might better lead to the structural refoms we believe 
necessary to foster the educational success of all students. We then 
move on to a description of a ocnnunityHbased effort in five mid***sized 
cities that could potentially overcome sane of the wealcnesses we 
perceive in dropout pre v ention efforts currently coming frcm state 
policymakers. While this coraninity-based effort is still in its early 
stages, its enphasis on the creation of local initiatives for the 
problems of at-risk youth has nudi promise. As a strategy for bringing 
about the school refonns needed to benefit at-risk youth, we believe it 
should be widely considered as an alternative to present efforts 
responding to at-risk youth. 

n. STATE-IEVEL INITIATIVES 

Nearly every state has responded to the dropout problem by 
passing initiatives to encourage schools to take action. The 
initiatives vary widely, and increasingly they e^spear to recognize the 



cxaplexity suggested asbcwe fcy ancsxtraging prgvsnticn pr ogr a a s that 
addbress a wide variety of prcbleaoB acxoss all age groups frcm early 
ciiildhood and the elementary grades throuc^ high school and ev^ 
adulthood. Mbch state ftmding targets particular groins who have hi^ 
dropout rates or who are arsutned to be at a critical stage in their 
developnent as students. For exanple, Illinois ftmds a special 
Hispanic d r opout prevention initiative because of this group's hi^ 
rate of acadenic failure. Indiana has establidied nine categories to 
assist schools in developing ^)ecial pr o g r a m s . Ihese have led to the 
develqpnent of pre-school and kindergarten programs, the creation of 
model alternative schools, and expanded school counseling. Minnesota 
funds a nunber of initiatives including early childhood screening, 
p ro g r a m s for minor parents and adult diplona ccnpletion. Ohio offers 
schools money for ftill-day kindergartens, adolescent pregnancy progrsons 
and sunaer schools that also provide jobs for teens (Fennimore 1989) . 
These exanples illustrate the diversity, but also the f ragmentation, 
that exists in the initiatives states offer to encourage schools to 
serve at-risk students. 

Khile the programs funded from these state initiatives may well 
succeed in meeting some needs of targeted groins, offering categorical 
funds to schools creates several obsteKxLes to more conprehensive and 
systendc reforms designed to benefit at-risk studaits. First, schools 
are free nafc to respond to many state initiatives. Local control of 
schools makes it difficult for state policymakers to regoire action or 
to hold schools accountable for succeeding with at-risk students. If 
there is no strong sense of accountability at the school level to 
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ctevelop ta ^' a m s for at-risic youth, state spoemarGd initiativi^ can 
often be ignored and the needs of at-risk students will not be met. 

Second, categorical pt ogi ams tend to be **add ens** to existing 
sdMol pi xagrain s and structure* Add-cn pt x x|iaM have several inherent 
weaknesses. They tend to l^^itve present school policies and practices 
untouched that contribute to the problans of students in danger of 
dropping out. They treat at-risk students as if they are clearly 
identifiable and different trooL **noinml** students ^nhen, if fact, 
research indicates that many youth esdiibit to scne extent most of the 
problene that d^varacterize those viho drop out (Wehlage et al. , 1989) . 
Fimlly, \^hen yOxle schools are mrprised of at-rlsdc students, add-on 
pi o yiams are poorly designed to respond to the need for systemic 
innovation and xespomse. 

niizd, by targeting particular groi^ at particular times, 
categorical programs prevent the development of sustained, longitudinal 
strategies that identify at-risk studsits early and then systematically 
sappart them continuously at each schcx)l level to greduaticn. Many at- 
risk students need a form of continuous attention if they are to 
conplete sdiool successfully. 

Fourth, most state initiatives do not facilitate the development 
of horizontal strategies that link schools to other institutic^^ in the 
connunity that are in a position to serve at-risk youth. This linking 
of diverse connunity resources including business and social services 
to school efforts would e^jpear crucial in addressing the nain caxoses of 
dropping out. 



driteria that poliGynaJoerB at the sl*ate and local levels should enploy 
if they wish to develop oonprehensive and effective strategies to 
address the dropout prcblen. Ihs criteria incliide the need for: (1) 
local accountability, (2) school by school regeneration stiA r^onn, (3) 
longitudinal strategies, and (4) horizontal coordination. 

local aoocuntability is essential if sustaixwi effort frcm schools 
is to be forthcondng. Ihe fact of oGmnunity control of schools in this 
country, as well as the difficulty of iisplenenting refoms mandated at 
the federal and state level, suggest that a practical mechanism of 
acoountability most almost certainly be locally oontrulled (Berman & 
Mclaughlin, 1978; Farrar et al., 1980; Hehan et al«, 1986). Rirther, 
local accountability is needed in re^xans e to the particular 
conditions of a comnunity, its youth and schools, and to the broad 
menbership of that ccmnonity including the parsrts of youth most at 
risk. 

Ary ccoprehensive dr opo u t prevention stzategy should have as a 
central feature the examination of present school policies and 
practices, particularly those that affect students most at risk. In 
part, this will require each school to examine carefully and 
thoug^rtfully y/itty some of its students fail and become alienated encu^ 
to leatve before graduation. Ihe isplication here is that dropout 
prevention isust include a mechanism that prcnotes a process of 
reflection and self-examination at the individual school as well as the 
district levels. If such a process occurs, resulting progr am 



initiatives are more likely to hatve a positive inmct on schools and 
students as a j/ihole. 

Finally, dr opout prev^ition strategies that are both longitudinal 
and hori2Xvital provide a means for dealing with the occplex set of 
backgrcxxnd, personal and school cxnliticns that can affect studtots. 
Longitudinal and horizontal strategies will require considerable effort 
on the part not only of educators but also of other professionals frcm 
youth-serving institutions including the private sector who need to 
engzige in a coordinated planning, isplementaticn and monitoring 
process. Frcn an educational perspective, this kind of strategy is 
almost oertadnly necessary if scrae leverage is to be gained over nc^~ 
school social and personed problems that interfere with students* 
academic success. 

Ihis paper describes an initiative that could potentially elicit 
more accountability and school^>a5ed reflection as well as ^xxxirage 
the develoim^t of the longitudinal and horizontal pr ogr a nit a tic 
re^xsnses we believe necessary to reduce the incidaice of dropout. Hie 
Annie E. Cas^ Foundation's New Futures Initiative is a project aimed 
at helping several ccnnuaities take responsibility for responding to 
their at-risk youth. The Casey ftundation has invested $50 million 
over a five-year period to create a ccnnunity partnership in each of 
five cities intaided to bring about increased sdiool achievement, 
reduced dropout and teen pregnancy rates, and increased young adult 
eoi)loyment. VSiile New Fixtures is concerned with much more than school 
in pro v etne n t and refom, in this peqper we focus primarily on the 
educationzd aspects of the initiative. It is hoped that research over 



the oourse of the project will help to advance our understanding of the 
pcGsibllitles as well as the difficulties of integrating schools with 
their omunities, of the role of a broad public nemdate for school 
leform, and of theories of school change. 

TSm If&f Futures Initiative is a social e}qperijQent in progress. At 
this early stage, it is udeful to sketch the broad oorcepticns vAiich 
underlie it and to cdnoent on the problem and possibilities that have 
developed thus far. As the project unfolds, a program of research and 
evaluation is vniervay to flesh out a more ccnplete theoretical model 
that will allow us to generalize frm the experience of New Ritures. 

in. TSE omiNriY ooiiaborative and refxim 

Ihe five cities receiving Casey Foundation grants are Dayton, 
Ohio; Lawrence, Massachusetts; Little t<ock, Arkansas; Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania; and Savannah, Georgia. Each was selected after an 
evaliiaticn by the Fcundaticn of its potaitia.1 to undertake a serious 
effmt on bdialf of at-risk youth. Each city suhndtted a proposal 
vMch had to meet a nuniDer of criteria including a dollar for dollar 
match of the Foundation's grant. 

In each city, the heart of New Futures is a new organization 
called a "occnunity collaborative" diarged with the responsibility for 
planning, coordinating and ispleraenting s^ific youth-serving 
p rograms. Ihe collaborative is obligated to prcnote fundamental 
institutional changes that will increase the quality of services 
provided for at-risk youth. Ihe principles of ocnrunity collaboration 
that underlie the Casey Foundation's Nfew Futures Initiative have been 
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^)elled out in **A Strategic Planning Guide for the New Rxtures 
Initiative** (Annie E. Casey Foundation, 1987; 1989) « 

The oollaborative structure is intended tc **trigger and sustain a 
political prtxsess %^ch is powerful enough not only to modify the 
services that institutions provide, but actually redefine institutional 
objectives, as well as hov those institutions are held accountab/^ and 
hew th^ interrelate^ (Annie E. Casey Foundation, 1989) • Dierefore, an 
essential element of Ifew Ritures is building a collaborative with the 
political authority to plan and execute policy. These new political 
bodies can establish their formal authority in several ways. For 
example, in Lawrence, the lawrence Ritures Aitthority is part of the 
city's standing Youth ConiDissicn; in Dayton the school system serves as 
the lead agency for the New Futures collaborative; in Little RMk and 
Pittsburg^ new non-profit corporations were crated. In Savannah a 
different route was takai; the state legislature passed ^»cial 
legislation creating the Chatham Oourity-Savannah Youth Ritures 
Authority as a public corporation. 

In all the cities, these new institutions have governing boards 
that broadly represent the coraaanity including minority groi^, leading 
business interests, public agencies and private voluntary groups. 
VSiile representation of interest groiqps was deemed iii{)ortant, the 
intent was also to create an institution with enou^ "clout" to bring 
about alignnent between youth services and the needs of youth. In each 
city, thp political power of the collaborative cones in large measure 
frcm the status and influence of those individuals vto exercise 
leadership on the governing board. Ihe success of a oollaborative 
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dfep&nda on its edslllty to perform the following functions: identify the 
prcblens of youth in the ccxnunity and cxitiqiie the effectiveness of 
c ur ren t institutional efforts; create and legitimate policy and plans 



for dealing with youth issues; raise new money and reallocate existing 
resources within agencies; settle **turr* issues over the delivery of 
services to youth; and finally, ^tablish a form of ^case manageonent** 
that provides the day-^to-day coordination of a ocxmunity's services to 
individual youth and their families. 

Collaborative boards are representative of their ccnnunities' 
interest groups and agencies. For exanple, in Savannah, the Chatham 
Oount^-Savannah Youth Flitures Authority is a f ifteen-mentoer board drawn 
from the city council, county oonndssion, the school board and state 
govemnent as well as substantial reprefsentaticn frGm the private 
sector. A minority menber of the city council was e^spointed executive 
director of the Savannah Youth Futures Authority, and he, the city 
manager and several corporation diief executive officers hasve taken 
s tr ong leaderdiip roles in the planning, policymaking and 
inplementatlon phases. Savannah Youth Futures has been successful in 
part because of the stature, represaitativeness and skills possessed by 
these individuals, and they have given the collaborative and its 
initiatives credibility in the coonunity. 

According to New Futures* guidelines, collaboratives are to be 
vdiides for creating plans of action and then ^nitoring the success 
of those plans. Ultimately, the sucanss of a i)lan most be judged in 
terms of its iinpact on the lives of youth. The cities will assess this 
im>act through a set of ten outcome indicators stipulated by the Casey 
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Fturdaticxi, M36t of the ten indULcators neasare schools' success with 
students: acadenlc adilervenent, ocuraa failures, retentions in grede, 
suspensions, average daily attendanoe, dropout rate, gradtiaticn rate, 
teenage pregnancdes and births, young adult enployment, and post- 
secondary attendance and GED rates. 

Ihese indicators have been accepted by each collaborative as the 
measures by vhich the conditions of youth will be described. This set 
of indicators will also say something about the condition of local 
schools, and thus, offer criteria for evaluating the progress of 
institutional reform efforts. Finally, these indicators cxax^tute a 
data base that will become heart of each collaborative 's Management 
Informaticn System (MIS) , a New Futures requirement of each cit^, A 
pr ogr am of technical assistance sponsored fay the Foundation during the 
first year and a half has helped the cities to develop fairly 
sophisticated data management systems, ftten fully operational, the MIS 
will permit eadti collaborative to monitor inportant ospecta of youth 
welfare and to determine the effectiveness of institutional programs 
and reforms. 

To sunnarize. New Futures is a strategy of local enpowerment 
built on the assunption that a cocnunity-wide effort is needed to 
bring together the spectrum of players in a position to create local 
youtii policy. New Futures pronotes longitudinal and horizontad 
strategies of respo nd i n g to youth and their problems, Ihe longitudinal 
strategy is designed to provide early identification of students vAx) 
are in need, and the horizontal strategy is intended to coordinate 
youth services across institutions. However, New Futures also is 
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ocaaaittsd to bringiref about iistituticnal €t«ngfs In yoath-ser/ing 
organlzatlais, particularly schools. Central to this prooess of 
change is the cxeaticn of a collaborative with suf f icdent political 
pcMsr and loaral authorit/ to sanction xim institutional pRK:±ioes« In 
part, this requires establishing a climte of acxxxmtabilit^ along with 
reliable information that measures the extent of problems and the 
iiqpact of nev institutional efforts designed to serve youth. 

IV. jyoocunsKBnjTy for at-risk siucbiis 

Htm basic philosophy of Neif Futures is that %dth financial and 
technical assistance local oomunities can be enpowered to respond to 
the needs of at-risk youth. As the fulcrum in this enpowerxnent 
prooess, the collaborative sust create a dimte in vAiich the ooonunity 
becomes accountable for responding to the problems of at-risk youth* 
Accountability mijns eKscepting responsibility for developing youth 
policy, creating resources and coordinating institutional pi uji di u s to 
deal effectively with the problems that place youth at risdc* It calls 
on middle-class citizens and the institutions they represent to act in 
yodLys that will aipouer all youth with essential skills, kncfwledge and 
dispositions to participate fully in the society. 

A New Futures guiddjook states that **New Futures vie^ many of 
these youth problems in terms of the failure of oonamit v institutions 
to do v*iat they can do to ego^ youngsters with the e3q)ectations, 
opportunities, supports and incentives they need to become aspiring, 
responsible and successful adults** (Annie E. Casey Foundation, 1989) • 
For exaaople, the lade of attractive azployment opportunities makes 
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f^yyxsB in scfcool sesa .hollow for H^nv young pecpleo Frc© the New 
R'tures perspective, the dropout problem nust be addressed partly by 
creating nev eoonondc opportunities in the local CGnsunit/ for hi^ 
schcx)l graduates. Oonsequently, in each city, Nev Rxtures requires 
public prcndses to create nev esoplcyment opportunities far at*risk 
youth. This kind of CGraaitnent to action is necessary to change both 
the perception and reedity of opportunity for youth. 

The developme^'tt of Hesff Futures in each city resulted in similar 
action plans that started with gathering eKxurate information about the 
nature and extent of prcblems encountered by young people. Questicxis 
were asked regarding how many youth were dropping out, becGodng 
pregnant, isiesoployed, and unesoployable. Many citizens in each 
occnunity had no detailed information about the ccanditicns of their 
youth. To reaiiQdy this situation, data were collected about the 
precursors of drcspping out, i.e., the rates of course failure, 
retention in gradle and suspension. These data were reported in an 
early Casey Foundation document and prcndde a baseline for subsequent 
ooqparisons to measure school system progress (Acadeny for Educational 
Developonent, 1989). 

The freqient inoide'ioe of course failure, ^ch leads to credit 
deficiency and discouragement about prospects tcK graduation, was 
clearly identified as a problem in several ^^stems. For exaasfHe, the 
Dayton secondary schools reported extraordinarily hi^ course failure 
rates during 1987^8 (Table 1) . 
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Percentage of Dayton Students Falling One or More C3ours^ 
gr7 gr8 gr9 grlO grU grl2 
63.5 68«4 78.6 75.5 64.4 49.5 

Pittsburg^, unliJoe a nupnber of virban sctool systens, is viewed by 
its OGnnunity as having r e s p c nde d vigorously to ijapartant educational 
pLoblaon in recent years. Vtille a case can be made for this systan*s 
success in A nuaober of areas, data frGm the school year 1987'-88 
indicate that the crucdal prcblen of acadasdc f ailixre persists across 
the secondary grades . (TadxLe 2) • 

Table 2 

Percentage of Pittsburg Students Failing One or More Courses 
gr7 gr8 gr9 grlO grll grl2 
29.7 31.4 58.9 53.7 40.9 32.2 

With course fedlure ccmes retention or credit deficiency to^i^ard 
grzduation. 'Ihe p roqpec t .of going to high school for five or six years 
is not acceptable for many youth, e^Decially if a student is overage as 
the result of a previous retention. Fran a student perspective, the 
inRSflage ooi^veyed by course failiare and retention is a discouraging one 
and dijDS the projects of graduating tmrn hi^ school on tine, if at 
all. 

Some school systeaoos were retaining fairly large nunbers of 
students at the secondary level. Savannah, for exanple, had the 
highest rat«i of retention (Table 3) . 
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Table 3 

Peroenfcage of Savannah Students Retedned in Grade., 1987-88 
gr7 grS gr9 grlO grll 

19.5 16.1 36.8 22.6 22.3 

Suqpaisicn is another school practice %Aiich can discourage 
students and lead to drqpping out. Data en suspensions reveal rather 
high rates across all grades in seme cities, vMle in others the rates 
are hic^ in only certzdn grades. Tables 4 and 5 r ep ort su^senslon 
rates that suggest the middle school/junior hi^ years are difficult 
ones, for some students. 

Table 4 

NtXEber of Sui^iensions as a Percentage of Student Ehrollnent in 

lawrenoe, 1987-88 
gr? gr8 gr9 grlO grll grl2 
41.2 42.5 58.7 42.7 37.2 20.0 

Table 5 

Nunfcer of Suspensions as a Percentage of Student Enrollment in 

Little Rode, 1987-88 
gr7 gr8 gr9 grlO grll grl2 
33.8 32.7 33.7 10.7 8.1 5.5 

Vbile such data nay be typical of nary vsxOoan systens, these 
conditions are not acceptable to Vm Futures cities. Mentsers of the 
oollaboratives interpreted the evidence as indicative of sericus 



underlying problecB within their school systens* Ihese data made it 
difficult to imagine high quality education occurring in schools v/here 
more than half of the students are failing a course, or more than a 
third of the students in a grade are being retained, or the susp&ision 
rata is more than fifty percent in a grade. In such cases, it was 
argued that the school system had failed to educate an iit|X3rtant 
segment of its students, and that fundamental school refcrms were 
needed to axptge young people In school learning. 

V. SCHOOL REPCRMS: THE STFUGGIE PGR •^TOPHDOWN^ AND "BOfTKlHJP*' 

Much of the school reform effort aimed at the at-risk population 
has been stimulated by a variety of '^top^^bwn** state»le^ initiatives, 
m contrast, there is also a *%otta&-^** strategy that calls for 
schools to engage in '^restructuxdng** and self-iiiproveanent efforts 
(David, 1989; Elmore, 1988; Marsh and Bowman, in press). Ihis approach 
assumes that schools are more likely to be revitalized one school at a 
time as staffs grsqpple with fundamental issues involving pedagogy, 
curriculum and school organization. Some of these restnx±uring 
efforts haive taken on a national scope, such as those schools that have 
adopted the Coalition of Essential Schools approach grcwing out of Ted 
Sizer's woric (Sizer, 1986) . Other reform efforts are more local and 
indigenous, like the one under development in Louisville's Jefferson 
County Schools (Schlechty et al., 1988) . Ihe Southern Coalition For 
Educational F^ty, a regional program, brings staff developn^ 
resources to schools interested in inprcrv^ing the qiiality of teaching 
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for disadvantaged bladk youth (David, 1989; DovidBon & Yogpeartaver, 
1988; SGUthem Coalition for Education Equity, 1985) • 

Ihe Casey Fouitlation^s Rituras Initiative differs trxxa most of 
the current efforts at school reform becaiise it sisultaneously attenpts 
to encxTurage both a ^*top-down** and a 'nxttoshiqp" process. Its focus on 
coDiamities places sdiool reform within the context of a local 
political proce ss a\xthc»rized and directed by the collaborative. As a 
**tciMlown^ reform strategy, Rxtures offers a set of ideas and 
princ:^es backed up with funding and a program of technical 
assistance. Each city's educational plan ^aia shsiped in accordanoe witli 
a **Strat6gic Planning Guide** (Annie E. Csisey Foundation, 1987) during 
the first year, followed by an "^Inplenentation Guide for the tfew 
Rxtures Initiative** (Annie E. Casey Foundation, 1989) for developing 
the second year plan. 

m addition to conveying the Vi&j Fixtures philosophy, these 
documents offer exanples of successful or pronising school practices 
and a process of planning and ixiplenentation. However, no specific 
model of **effective schools** is prescribed by New Rxtures; it is 
assumed, instead, that a *'bottcm-qp** process of reform will ecoerge fron 
the schools. Rxrther, it is assumed that the ocnnunity consensus 
established by the collaborative about the severity of youth prdblans 
and the need for action authorizes a relatively bold plan of school 
reform. Ihis authorization should permit schools to proceed with an 
agenda that mi^ not be possible if it enanated solely frcm educators 
theBDselves. 
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It is pranature to arrive at any conclusions about the 
ef fectiven^ of the Nev Futures Initiative as a general model for 
school refarm or to make judgments about the degree of reform adiieved 
in any particular school or school system. Presently, it is more 
instructive to offer sone examples and daservations about strategies 
associated with the ijnitiative that 2^:pear to hold pnxnise for 
substantive school ref om as veil as seme of the obstacles that have 
been encountered* 

Aooocding to the theory of school refom advanced by New Futures, 
oollaboratives must develop enough political authority to hold their 
school systans aoocuntable for developing clear visions and plans of 
action. FUrthemors, school programs are to be longitudinal and 
htsrizcntal in conception, not slaply discrete "add-^xi" programs for 
groi^ of youth can be categorized as at risk. Sane progress has 
been made in this strategy, but given the ambitious, ccnplex and 
innovative conception of the New Futures Initiative, the process has 
lurched forward slowly and unevenly in most of the cities. For 
exanple, leaders in the oollaboratives and school administrators have 
not always agreed about the focus and substance of school reform 
efforts. More frequently, even the best ideas have been slew to take 
root because they were conceived at the tcp, and educa to rs in buildings 
targeted for the New Futures Initiative were brought into the planning 
prooms late, or even not at all. Mtere plans were ioposed on school 
sites without extensive involvenant of building-level professionals, 
understanling and ownersh^ of the plans were lacking. Ihis top-dcMi 
strategy of trying to gedn acceptance and achieve iirplegaaaTtation of 
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progrzans often oocurxed in oontexts \it)erB educators felt besieged with 
problens, and carrying ojt scnsthing nev called U&tf Fixtures was laid on 
tcp of vihat was already a difficult set of tasks* 

In sone cases, teachers were not well infonned about the purposes 
of Ifew Rxtures and tended to see it as qi3 more **traidy** idea that 
would soon pass out of style, and so one need not taks the rhetoric too 
seriously* In other cases, neither building-level educators nor 
central office administrators believed the essentizd tenet, that given 
the right school conditions all youth can be suooes&fal* 
Oonseqoently, sone school reform plans lacked inventiveness and are new 
leading to little more than "tinkering** with conventional institutional 
arrangenents* Sone proposals reaiffinned the belief that the resd 
problem of at-risk youth was to be found in the pathology of their 
hemes* This view suggested there was no need to change vAiat occurred 
in schools; if parents would only value education, discipline their 
children and siqpport the school, then the problem of at-risk students 
would be greatly diminished* In settings where these conditions 
prevailed, it was unlikely that educators would reconsider their 
practices and see the possibilities in a school reform plan endorsed by 
a collaborative seeking fundamental change in educational results* 

In schools \Aiere staff had not been part of the process of 
assessing the need for reforms and then planning a set of responses, 
business has continued as usual* Thus, practices initiedly called into 
question by the oollaboratives remain in place* For exaiqple, man/ 
schools have continued to su^)end, fedl and retain large numbers of 
students because of deep-seiited institutional beliefs about how best to 
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cxyi tr ol students. Long^-standing methods of discipline and habitually 
oold or even hostile social relations bet^^een adults and adolescents 
h2Eve resisted change, partly because of cultursd inertia and routinized 
practice, partly because of the absence of any models of hew sciiools 
mi^ be organized differently, and partly because of the lack of 
vision about hov teaching and learning mi^it be different. In short, 
the presence of substantial nev rnoney fron the Casey Foundation and the 
authorization fton collaboratives to change schools to better serve at- 
risk students has not been sufficient to iinmediately generate rapid 
institutional dbange of the magnitude needed in New Futures schools. 

However, neither the speed nor the tentative st^ initially taken 
toward substantive reforms in nest of the school ^steos are indicative 
of the fundamental change envisioned and of the possibilities for its 
achieveonent in the loixr run. To illustrate the school reform process 
now set in motion by the C£isey Foundation, we present two exanples— 
Dayton and Savannah. These were chos^ not because all their efforts 
have been exenplary nor have they sonehow ai'Oided serious problems, but 
because Futures in these two cities provides a set of possibilities 
for school reform that can be instructive to other cociiunities 
considering the collaborative abroach. By focusing on Dayton and 
Savannah, we offer scne evidence of v^here (few Futures school reform may 
be heading. 

VI. DJVXTDN 

Dayton's school reform effort began with a focus on two middle 
sc4xx)ls with hi^ ccaioentratiaris of at-risk students. Four strategies 
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Viere initiated; a horoe-based gaidanos p rogre s a to Incanease infonral 
cxunseling of students, an expended school day to aoocxnsodate a wide 
range of extca-currlcular activities, a corps of case nanagers to work 
with at-risk youth in and out of school, and the division of the two 
ndddle schools intx) **clusters^ of five core subject teachers with 150 
students. Ihe intent was to develop these strategies and then transfer 
them to other schools in the district. 

As in most of the other New Futures cities, these strategies wero 
largely planned and inplemented in a top-down manner fron the central 
office and collaborative. Neither principals nor teachers at the two 
N^ Rxtures schools were significantly involved in the initial 
developBent of the strategies they were asked to inplenent. Ihe issues 
of school reform identified by administrators were not always of 
imnediate concern to most staff in the New Fixtures schools. Instead of 
being worried about hic^ failure, suspension and dropout rates, 
building-level educators were more concerned about vAiat th^ saw as a 
lack of student discipline and a declining level of student engagcsnent 
in school work. 

This discontinuity between definitions of the '^problem** initially 
produced confusion, fnostration and even anger. Ihose at the school 
level responsible for carrying out Dayton's plan had little initial 
understanding or stake in the programs. Perhzqps because sane content 
in the overall plan was the result of iiput trm groqps external to the 
school, even <:xntral office personnel demonstrated minimal ccraaitment 
to the iicpleraentation of the ag^ida they had ostensibly adopted and 
endorsed. For exanple, the staff person assigned primary 
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responsibility for iiiplenienting the plan was given no line authority 
over the two New Futures schools. In addition, the Dayton 
collaborative has been slow to understand the difficulties of 
establishing nonentum for reform at the school building level; for 
several xoonths, its failure to exercise a sufficient measure of 
political authority allowed the school system to proceed with the 
i2i|)lementation of the New Futures proposal with little sense of 
direction or broader purpose. 

Despite these problems, the Dayton New Futures staff in 
conjunction with the school district has begun to develop an 
iirplementation and training strategy. In part, this strategy was the 
result of the Casey Foundation's own ccnnitment to oversee New Futures 
development in Dayton (and the other cities) by providing technical 
assistanoe that would initiate roovenent on the reform agenda. A New 
Rxtures Managasent Team consisting of school and non-school 
administrators was eventually created to air problems of coordinatic^ 
and inplenentation. While this brou^ about ccnnunication at the 
upper levels of N^ Futures, it did not solve the problem of a lade of 
ccranitment and accountability at the building level for making school 
refonw work. FXarthemore, it became clear during the year that few 
building-level personnel possessed the skills in gnxp process and 
conflict resolution required to create allegiance to a school-wide 
reform effort. 

To develop the necessary skills and allegiance, t^ steps were 
taken. The first has involved a move toward greater participation of 
teachers in decision making at the school level. Hie two middle school 
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principals have acxxpted the district's ocBsnitsient to site4»sed 
nenacrenent and sheured govenHnoe, axA they han^e begun to involve 
teachers in decisions about the in^oRtentatlon of Vai Futures. Each 
cluster developed a plan for the second year vAiich vfas suboEdtted to the 
Mgmagement Team. In addition, each srix)Ol developed a mission 
statenent and sdioolnwide goals consistent with New Futures. 

Second, a series of training workshops haive occurred. All 
teachers in the two schools were required to attend a week'long in- 
service p rogr a m conoaitrating primarily en the developnoit of a sense 
of collective purpose as well as instruction in tecimiqcies designed to 
facilitate small and large-groi?) processes. Teachers interviewed after 
this training were enthusiastic about vAiat they had learned and 
ejqjressed a nev eagerness to address the ixopleroentation of New Futures 
strategies. Another session was held for clvister leaders to help than 
take greater leadership in the iiiplenentation of new scheduling 
arrangegiants, cross-disciplinary instruction and more effective student 
discipline. Also, a contingent of educators was sent to a Casey 
Foundation spor»ored workshop at the Principal's Institute at Harvard 
Uhiversi^. Here efforts were made to articulate a clearer vision of 
school reform. While it reaoains to be seen if all this training will 
translate into sustained effort and substantive change for the benefit 
of at-risk students, it is clear that a level of activity has been 
generated that was not apparent during the first year. In this 
regard, Dayton has made considerable progress toward the New Futures 
reform sKfenda. 
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VII. SAVANNAH 

m Sacvannah, a nmober of school interventions have been developed 
undter the Youth Fixtures Authority, but four innervations oontnrise the 
heart of the early sdiool refom effort. Ihese are: the Ocn|>r^iensive 
Oonpetency Program (OCP) laboratories for ranediaticn and aooelerated 
learning, a ^^modified" curriculum also fbr remediation and 
aooeleration, a Services To Assist Youth (STAY) team to identify and 
counsel at-risk students in sdiool, and a set of case mansigers to work 
out of school with the most at-risk students. As in Dayton, these 
strategies have been iitpleonented in two middle schools that have 
enrolled large populations of at-risk studmts for many years. 

Uhlike scne of the other school systems. Savannah was reaKiy with 
many of its p rogr a ms and began inplemmtation at the beginning of the 
school year. This was acoonplishad, in part, because scma building 
level people participated in orientation and training during the 
sunnier, l^iecial classrocns were constructed for the OCP labs, and 
teachers were introduoed to the "modified curriculum.^ The term 
■Mif ied"" refers to the fact that it did not cover all of the 
objectives in math and Ehglish vAiich had been specified by the 
district's curriailimi plan for grsKSes six, seven and eight. This 
streamlined version of the curriculxim was offered to students vAk> had 
been retained in grzide or had tested very low. By reducing the breadth 
of the curriculum, students could still learn the basic content vMle 
at the same time moving thrcu^ curriculimi rs^idly. 

The two OCP labs, one at each middle school, were designed for 
those students jAk) were overage because of retention and vho had 
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trouble functioning in regiiar clasaeocns. Ihe labs are self-<xntained 
mobile caassroanB with a C4acity far thirty students who speni three 
hours each day stuclying math, E^lish, social studies and a version of 
enployment readiness training. Ihe OCP labs are staffed by three 
^ecially trained teachers anci an zdde %i)o help students progress 
thrcu^ individualized, progranned learning materials. Most of the 
time students learn frora individualized yt ».» jt« ii i>w i l materials, but there 
are also audio and video cassettes. One of features studaits li3ce is 
using ccnputers that prcA^ide instruction, mainly drill and practice. 

)feither a modified curriculum nor pt <»j tffl i i nnil learning labs are 
novel. What is novel is that Savannah turned what are essentially 
renaedial prug i -am s into a form of "accelerated schooling" by promoting 
during the year those overage students who achieved higher grade level 
oonpetency. At mid-year, 218 students jere prcnoted at least one grade 
in the two middle sci^iools. Over one hundred were pronoted into hi^ 
school. Ihis accelerated prcraotion practice is unusual becaixse 
ordinarily students v*x} are held back never regain lost grcwnd in the 
march toward graduation. 

Ihe infsct on studaits, educators and seme adults in the 
oooBunity from the mid-year promotions was electric. For students vAio 
had previously failed and been held back, the ranBdiatioVaoceleration 
strategy produced quick and visible success. For the first time in 
years, disheartened and alienated youth were encouraged to believe they 
could learn and even expect to graduate frcm hi^ school. 

For some educators and macbers of the comaDunil^, it was a 
pleasant but unexpected surprise to discover the relative ease with 
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«iilch scBM of the most fedlure ptora students were able to master basic 
sldlls and content in the modified courses and CX3> labs. One 
iiqplication was that many other students acxoss the syston yiho had 
failed and jeen held back mi^ also be ceqpable of learning with the 
prqper enoouragenent and envixonaaent. Uiis created sane troubling 
quasticns. fttiat should the school stysten do about other overage 
students? And What about the practice of failing large nunobers of 
students in the first place? Khy was this necessary? And hew was it 
that these "difficult** students with records of repeated misbehavior 
could new become engaged in their scho^ wo^ rather than in disruptive 
acts? Nas it possible that sane fregnentl ^ used disciplinary 
practices, like suspension, were in need of reconsideration? 

It was over issues such as these that tension developed between 
the school system and the collaborative. Ohs collaborative perceived a 
need for substantial effort ftcn the sc^OQls to overocne past practices 
of retention and su^)aision that created dismal educational futures for 
so many youth. It ouc m ieJ to seme people that such practices were 
part of the problem surrounding low achievement and high dropcut rates. 
Ihe collaborative pushed for a reconsideration of these practices and 
sOso for an esqpansion of New FUturr t programs, like the modified 
curriculun and OCP labs, that had demonstrated the capacity to 
regenerate hope for disadvantaged youth. 

tftiile the school system was synpathetic with these requests, 
other pressing issues called for attention. Court-Ksrdered 
desegregation had to be factored into any decision about programs, and 
Itew futures created a problem. Because of its popularity among 
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students and parents, requests for transfer into the pt ogr am tended to 
cxeate racial intoalancse. Ihere was a ahoctage of classrocn space, and 
it would be difficult at best to exfeand Nav Rxtures with its reduced 
class size fomula. And there was always the vague but oraiipresent 
ocnoem among seme school people that, given the nature of the 
ootnunity, they must develop programs attractive to middle class 
parents, mainly white, vAxa could choose to send their children to a 
private school rather than to ref am their so^ls in ways that would 
isfirove the outocntes for at-risk students. Ihe argument was heard that 
if Ite middle class became discouraged and left the public schools, 
financial si^ipart for the system would be eroded. Ihese concerns, plus 
the fact that the school system had not yet developed a system-wide 
school reform plan for at-risk students, made extension of New FXitures 
eqppear to be an ixqposslble task, at least in the short run. 

A major success in Savannah wais that the coUaborative has 
functioned as a constructive critic of the school system during the 
first year and a half of Nfew Ritures. Sens of this criticism was well- 
received by the schools and seme of it was not. lk> doubt at times 
educators felt beleaguered, and scnetimes the school system saw itself 
becoming a scapegoat for almost every ill begetting Savannah ycuth. 
Itevertheless, the collaborative snrDeedwi in performing a function that 
is crxicial to the success of New Rttures; i.e., keeping the needs and 
interests of at-risk youth high on the coenunity's agenda. 

lhat the Savannah schools are being held to public scrutiny as 
they never were before is demonstrated by the publication of a local 
tabloid just before the start of the 1989-90 school year. Ihis forty- 
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two pega noispapev analyzed in depth the Savannah schools. Ihe 
headline on the ftont page greets the reader with, ^'SCHOOLS IN CSISIS." 
Ihe articles oover a wide array of topics fican sospBansion and falliire 
rates to test scores by sdiool, but also Includes several features on 
New futures activities. It also indicates that seme of Savannah* s 
private schools rat^ very highly in ccqpariscn to those in the public 
sector. HhB xqpshot of this kind of joumaliflai is to inaintadn 
visibility for issues about the quality of schools, and this is 
consistent with the N^ Rxtures agenda. 

Vm. GCNCLUSION 

While the V&i Futures Initiative has generated activities in 
Dayton, Savannah and the other cities that appear to meet at least seme 
of the criteria set out earlier in this article, it is too early to 
know vtether these specific activities will constitute systemic reforms 
that enhance the educationzd outcomes of most students at risk of 
school failure and dropping out. As we continue to follow the progress 
of this initiative, a set of unresolved questions will inform cur 
research. 

One question conoems the success of collaboratives in 
representing more than the traditional power elite of a comnunity. 
While efforts have been made to solicit the participation of people 
txxM diverse constituencies within eacii city, in nearly all cases the 
New Rxtures collaboratives remain dominated by traditional poMer- 
holders: business executives, superintendents, agency heads, ancVor 
plannere associated with civic and regional goverments. In mary 
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reqpects, the Hew Futures Initiativt iinwi il— progrettivtt social 
novments that have dcninatad our national xeqponse to issues of 
poverty and deprivation throughout most of the twentieth oentury. To 
its credit. New Ritures is unique in its ^ttenist to nurture local 
decision-naking. In the past nost such efforts, regardless of vAiether 
they have been initiated at the national or local level, have tended to 
ignore the active invQlveoBent and cmgwerroant of populations deenad to 
be at risOc. The participation of these often disregarded stakeholders 
in the develc|inent and inplementation of Nev Fixtures pt xjgr a ns nay be an 
essential oj uxj nait to the institutionalization of strategies capable 
of iii|>roving their conditions and futures. 

A second question involves the suooess of the c o ll a boratives in 
bringing about change. Whether the individuals «ho ocnfirise the 
collabaratives, deqpite their power and acoass to resources, have the 
ability to sustain the restructuring of their ocnguni1y*s youth 
delivery systens, including schools, remains to be seen. Ihe delicate 
balance between criticism and support in the public arena is often 
difficult to manage toward productive ends. If the schools are to 
begin addressing the educational reqoirenents of nonmlddle-class 
students lOx) have traditionally been poorly served in conventional 
dassroons, they amai qi t ly need to be qpurred to action by an arcused 
citizenry. At the same time, action by educators needs to be informed 
by a process of reflection and eKperinentation that will not 
necessarily lead to quick results and public satis^tction. If ttew 
Rxtures cdllaboratives are to be suocessfUl in their efforts to reform 
public education, they most learn how both to danand and to enocurage, 
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to rweal ^msSoMa^m but also to dc3ra5«rl«cig9 stiviigths, and to 
undeca^ancl the difficulty inherent in altering Icng^-aooepted 
educational practices. Hcuever, this kind of perspective is rare, and 
it is unclear whether menbers of the oollaboratives in the Nsv Futures 
cities are inclined to see their interaction with schools and othe'. 
agencies in l^iis way. 

Ihe third qMstion is tied to the Issue of top-dcwn and bottcnt-up 
refom. Will educators reeqpond favorably to a reform agenda vftiose 
broad outlines are articulated outside the school? Miat is to prevent 
*-tM Mew futures Initiative, even if it %nre to gain broad public 
support, frcn encountering the same fate as the miltipllcity of other 
refom efforts sponsored by the state and federal govemnents during 
the past thirty years? Ihe consensus appears to be that despite 
repeated attenpts at introducing reform and iitprovenent, schools have 
mipno^yVifi in deflecting and absorbing these efforts and rcnain 
relatively unchanged, current eoqperienoe in each of the five cities 
finds the school system, traa tim to time, successful in resisting 
th^ kinds of fundamental changes that many believe necessary if at-risk 
youth are to make significant educational progress. At issue is 
whether meoiaers of the Nov futures oollaboratives and their 
educational allies are able to develop strategies that result in 
building-level inplenentation and ownership of the reform process 
Itself. Aoocnplishifia this goal will not be easy, and a central part 
of cur roaoarcti task will be to study the ways in \iAiich such 
inplenmntatlon and ownership is or is not encouraged. 
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A ^^iridty of £dctO£B, thsMToid, could stand in the of a 
suooessfOl outocna to tha Nev Rxturas aocdal eaqperiinent* As an 
esqperiment, hcfwever, the Futures focus on local aooountabillty, 
thcuc^xtfoi respcnam to institutional cfaanjas that reflect local 
conditions, and the develqpment of longitudinal and horizontal 
strategies to address the needs of at-risk children has such to occnend 
it* Issues of omership and involvement often ignored by state or 
federally Twmiatiri ref onos are being acknowledged in m^s that could 
potentially lead to the developnent of a broad cxxanitxaent to the 
welfare of all children in the five V&it Futures cities* 
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